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VII.— THE STAGING OF THE COURT DRAMA 
TO 1595. 

It has usually been assumed by historians of the drama 
that amusements of a dramatic kind at court kept pace with 
those of the country in general. The entries of 1348 in the 
Record Books of the Great Wardrobe, which belong to the 
reign of Edward III, and which concern tunics and visors 
used in a Christmas celebration, have been interpreted as 
referring to dramatic entertainments (Collier, i, 15, 22; 
Warton, II, 72 ; Brotanek ; Ward, I, 148). This view, how- 
ever, has recently been called into question in the researches 
of Professor Arthur Beatty, of the University of Wisconsin, 
who has pointed out that tunics and visors were also 
necessities of the tournament, that " It is antecedently 
improbable that Edward III should have had dramatic 
entertainments on important occasions," and that therefore 
these important entries do not prove the existence of 
dramatic entertainments at this early date. 1 

1 Beatty, Professor Arthur : On the Supposed Dramatic Character of the 
Ludi in the Great Wardrobe Accounts of Edward III, 1345-1349. A paper 
read by title at the meeting of the Modern Language Association, 1908. 
See program for abstract of the paper. 
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Subsequent notices of Royal entertainments, so far as court 
records have been edited, belong to the year 1389, to 1402, 
to 1416 when the Emperor Sigismund was in London; and 
to the reign of Henry "VI. From this time on such notices 
become much more frequent. In the records of Henry VI's 
reign, though no players are named, it is stated that the 
minstrels belonging to the Household of the king were 
twelve in number and that they were permanently engaged 
for the entertainment of the court (Collier, I, 25). These 
paid servants, often assisted by various members of the 
court, were undoubtedly the survivors or successors of the 
minstrels, and are often still so named. The minstrels, in 
the reign of Edward IV, had been increased to fourteen, 
and along with them are mentioned besides, eight " Children 
of the Chappell, founded by the King's Jewell Howse for 
all things that belong to their apparell by the oversight of 
the Deane or the Master of the songe, assynde to teach 
them . . ." (Collier, i, 31 ff.). The records of the reign of 
Henry VII provide many more notices of court revels and 
also set down the interesting fact that the king kept three 
sets of players in his Household to whom he paid a fixed 
sum besides " rewards," and that the court was further 
entertained at times by players of the various lords. 

But Henry VII was parsimonious in the matter of court 
amusements as compared with the lavish Henry VIII 
(Collier, i, 60). In the first year of his reign Henry VIII 
spent nearly £600 for this purpose alone. Not satisfied with 
the three sets of players of his predecessor, he added a fourth 
in 1514. A description of the Revels for the 13th of 
February of the first year of his reign gives brief but 
interesting knowledge of one of his entertainments. " After 
supper his grace with the Quene, Lordes and Ladies came 
into the White Hall within the said Pallays, which was 
hanged rychely, the Hall was scaffolded and rayled on al 
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partes. There was an Interlude of the Gentelmen of his 
chapell before his grace, and divers fresh songes : that done, 
his grace called to him a great man or a Lord of Ireland 
called Odonell, whom in the presence of the Ambassadours 
he made knyght : then mynstrells beganne to play, the 
Lordes and Ladyes began to daunce " (Collier, i, 62). 

In connection with the various items of payment and 
record, the name, Master of the Eevels, is not used, although 
it seems more than likely that such was the title given to 
the officer appointed to organize a Christmas or Easter 
Entertainment. The evidence for this is found in an Order 
for Siiting in the King's Great Chamber, dated December 31, 
1494 (Chambers, Tudor Revels, 4). The order provides 
that " if the master of revells be there, he may sitt with the 
chapleyns or with the esquires or gentlemen ushers." Under 
the pleasure-loving Henry VIII, when expenses for court 
amusement were multiplied many times, the office of Master 
of the Revels became much more important, as is shown by 
the fact that courtiers of position and dignity are mentioned 
as superintending the revels (Chambers, 5). Although the 
fee of the office was 10s for every day of attendance, it is not 
probable that the Courtier-Master attended to all of the 
many details of organization inseparable from the duties of 
providing the court with amusement. From the beginning 
of Henry "VTII's reign, all such details, as obtaining goods 
from the merchants, ornaments from the Jewel House and 
the Mint, engaging architects, carpenters, painters, tailors, 
embroiderers — actually overlooking the presentation of the 
play — taking charge of the various properties, making 
inventories of them, keeping minute accounts, and obtaining 
funds from the Exchequer, were in the hands of an officer 
who belonged at first to the Great Wardrobe. In 1534 by 
a patent granted to an official under the name of the Yeoman 
of the Revels, with the duties briefly outlined above, the 
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Revels office technically became a separate department 
(Chambers, 7). 

In the early records, there are many references to an 
official called the Abbot or Lord of Misrule. Chambers 
agrees with Collier in the opinion that this functionary was 
quite distinct from the Master of the Revels. The former 
was originally appointed for the Christmas season. His 
duties seemed to have been rather ceremonial than adminis- 
trative (Chambers, 4). 

Among the Lansdowne mss., No. 83, Art. 59, is an 
interesting document, dated by competent scholars about the 
year 1573, which furnishes valuable information concerning 
the office of the Revels, its functionaries and their various 
duties. The document is described by Chambers in his 
Tudor Bevels and is given in full in Albert Feuillerat's 
Edition of 'Documents Relating to the Office of the Revels in the 
Time of Queen Elizabeth in volume 21 of Bang's Materialien 
(1908). Only a few of the points can be noticed here. 
The document opens with the interesting words : " The Office 
of the Revelles as it should seeme to reporte hath in tymes 
past bene in that order that the Prince beinge disposed to 
pastyme would at one tyme appoynte one persone, at 
sometyme an other, suche as for credite pleasaunte witte and 
habilitye in learnynge he thought meete to be the Master of 
the Revelles for that tyme, to sett fourthe suche devises as 
might be most agreable to the Princes expectacion ..." 
(Feuillerat, 5). And in another document these words are 
found : " The office of the Revells comprisinge all Maskes, 
triumphes, Plaies, and other shows of dispourte with Ban- 
quettinge howses and like devises to be used for the 
Anornemente of the Queenes Maiesties most roiall courte 
and her highness recreacioun pleasure and pastyme " 
(Feuillerat, Table 1). Before each show the master and his 
officers were to meet together and to take an inventory of the 
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properties. " The chiefe busynes of the office resteth 
speciallye in three poyntes In makinge of garmentes, In 
makinge of hedpeces and in payntinge. The Connynge of 
the office resteth in skill of devise, in understandinge of 
historyes, in iudgement of comedies, tragedyes and shewes, 
in sight of perspective and architecture some smacke of 
geometrye and other thinges wherefore the best helpe is for 
thofficers to make good choyce of cunynge artificers 
severally accordinge to their best qualitie, and for one man 
to allowe of an other mans invencion as it is worthie 
especiallye to understande the Princes vayne . . ." (Feuil- 
lerat, 11—12). The officers were further to agree on the 
number of workmen and the hours of work for the day and 
night. It was provided also that three books of account 
were to be kept, most carefully itemising the results of the 
frequent inventories, the new goods bought, the amounts 
paid to various workmen in wages ; in fact, all payments 
made or due. 

The holder of the first patent for the Mastership of the 
Revels was Sir Thomas Cawarden. He received an annual 
fee of £10 besides the revenue from the sale of old properties, 
especially costumes no longer of use in the production of 
Court entertainments. With him were soon associated a 
Clerk Comptroller whose duty it was to make an inventory 
of all properties, to issue orders for goods, and a clerk who 
supervised the cutting of garments and otherwise attended 
expressly to bookkeeping duties. In addition to these three, 
the office continued, of course, to include the Yeoman. Up 
to 1559, when Cawarden's Mastership ceased, the office of 
the Revels was closely related to that of the Tents, but this 
relation it is not necessary to explain here. 

The properties of the Revels' Office were at first housed 
in the great Wardrobe. Later, in 1539 or 1540, they were, 
together with the Tents, at Warwick Inn. While the Tents 
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were being moved first to one place, then to another, the 
Revels remained at Warwick Inn until the accession of 
Edward VI when they were moved to Blackfriars where the 
Tents already were. On the death of Sir Thomas Ca warden 
both Ofiices were removed to the Hospital of St. John's 
where they remained until the beginning of James I's reign 
(Feuillerat, 430-1). 

After Cawarden's death in 1559, Sir Thomas Benger 
succeeded to the office of the Master of the Revels. Benger 
appears not to have been a very effective master, although 
he made a good beginning in words at least. His activity 
as Master ceased in 1572, but his duties were performed in 
his name by the clerk until 1579 when Edward Tilney 
received the patent of the office. He held the position until 
1610. 

The average amount spent by the Revels office for court 
amusement amounted to between £400 or £500 annually. 
In spite of Benger' s protestation of economy, as shown in a 
note appended to his first Revels' account — in which note he 
naively says, " that the Chargies for making of maskes cam 
never to so little a somme as they do this yere for the same 
did ever amount aswell in the Quenes highnes tyme that 
nowe is, as at all other tymes heretofore, to the somme of 
cccc 11 alwaies when it was Leaste " — he seems not to have 
been a careful manager (Feuillerat, 111 ; Chambers, 19). 
In 1560 the accounts show a debt of £700, and the expenses 
of 1561, which included a progress, amount to £3,209, 10s, 
8d, a princely sum considering the value of money at that 
time. But this was very unusual even taking into con- 
sideration the extravagance of Benger as a master. Im- 
mediately after Tilney's accession to the Office the accounts 
show an increased expenditure over the regular average, but 
no such extravagance as during Benger' s tenure of office is 
visible on the books at least. 
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The Revels Records also give much information as to the 
various duties of the office. At the head of each set of 
accounts stands an item for " Translatinge newe makinge 
garnysshinge furnysshinge and fynysshinge of dyuers and 
sundrye garmentes Apparrell vestures and propertyes aswell 
of Maskes as for playes and other pastymes sett forthe and 
shewen in her Maiesties presence with the chaunge and 
Alteration of the same to serve her Highnes pleasure and 
determynacion as occasion required from tyme to tyme upon 
comaundement to be in Areddines when it was called ffor " 
(Feuillerat, 79). For the year 1571 and 1572 the account 
books contain a list of six plays produced, on what nights 
they were given and by what actors, " All whiche.vj. playes 
being Chosen owte of many and ffownde to be the best that 
then were to be had, the same also being often pervsed, <fe 
necessarely corrected & amended (by all thafforeseide 
officers) Then, they being so orderly addressed : were 
lykewise Throwghly Apparelled, & ffurnished with sundry 
kindes, and sutes, of Apparrell, & ffurniture, flitted, and 
garnished necessarely : & answerable to the matter, person 
and parte to be played : Having also apt howses : made of 
Canvasse, fframed, ffashioned & paynted accordingly : as 
mighte best serve theier severall purposes. Together with 
sundry properties incident : ffashioned, paynted, garnished, 
and bestowed as the partyes them selves required and 
needed . . ." (Feuillerat, 145). 

This interesting entry shows that one of the duties of the 
office was to choose, after having heard several plays, such 
as would please the court, and if necessary, remodel them to 
whatever extent it seemed expedient. Other notices refer to 
the rehearsing of plays. Sometimes the Lord Chamberlain 
wished to see the rehearsal ; on such occasions the players 
were obliged to appear before him, but most often the 
rehearsals were held at the Revels Office. 
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The usual time of the court entertainments, which not 
only consisted of plays, but of masks, tumbling feats, and 
other amusements of like kind, was in the evening at Hal- 
lowtide, Christmas, Candlemas, Shrovetide, Easter, Whit- 
suntide, at Progresses, or whenever a royal personage or an 
ambassador from abroad was present at the court of England. 

The place of these entertainments varied with the situation 
of the court. The Revels' Accounts mention Hampton 
Court Palace, Greenwich, Whitehall, Westminster, Windsor 
and Richmond. No doubt entertainments were given in 
other palaces also. 

In Law's History of Hampton Court Palace it is stated 
that Hampton Court Palace was most often favored by the 
Queen's presence at Christmas, especially in the earlier years 
of her reign, and that this season was always celebrated with 
great joviality and rejoicing when the Queen was there. 
Hampton Court Palace had one of the largest "Great 
Halls " ; it was at least one hundred and eighteen feet long 
and -ninety feet high. 1 Plays were usually given in the 
Great Hall, although there were other large rooms available. 
Law states — and it can be proved by the records — that 
entertainments were presented at this palace with great 
magnificence. The stage, it is supposed, was customarily 
erected across the lower end of the hall in front of the 
screens and minstrels' gallery. It was composed of strong 
scaffolding, posts, rafters, " having also apt houses : made of 
Canvasse, fframed, ffashioned & paynted accordingly : as 
mighte best serve theier severall purposes." In the Great 
Halls things were most conveniently arranged for the 
players. The pantry behind the screens at the lower end of 
the Hall could be used for a tiring room (E. Law, I, 166 ; 

1 Search has failed to reveal the width of this Hall. Travelers through 
England, however, estimate its width at about fifty feet. 
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313 ff.). The lighting of the immense Halls was accom- 
plished by drawing wires across the open roof from beam to 
beam, and hanging lights from them. Sums by no means 
small were spent on the proper lighting of the improvised 
theaters. Every account shows careful and artistic attention 
to the illumination. 

Thus far, no account of a court stage, such as has been 
recently printed in volume xx of the Publications of the 
Modem Language Association from the Latin of John 
Bereblock concerning the staging of plays at Oxford, has 
come to light. In the absence of such a document it may 
be of interest, besides being illuminating because of the com- 
parison which may be drawn, to give in substance what John 
Bereblock has reported. He is writing of the production 
of Palamon and Arcyte before the Queen. He says that the 
stage was built in the upper part of the Hall, and that on 
each side of the stage magnificent palaces and well equipped 
houses were provided for the actors and for the masked 
persons. The Hall was brilliantly lighted, and seats and 
balconies for the Lords and ladies built tier upon tier on the 
three sides of the Hall. On high — but Bereblock leaves 
the exact location a matter of dispute — was arranged, 
suitably adomed and canopied, the seat' for the Queen. 
Whether the stage was built the full width of the Hall is 
still an open question, but it seems likely that it would be 
so built, because many of these halls, while very long and 
high, were nevertheless very narrow, in most cases really 
necessitating the use of their whole width for the stage. 

The actors in the dramas played at court were the 
Monarch's own company of players, the Children of the 
Chapel, of Windsor, of Paul's, of Westminster, of Eton, or 
of some grammar school; the players or children of the 
various noblemen, and rarely, the Gentlemen of Gray's Inn. 
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For a long term of years the court players received an 
annual sum of £3, 6s, 8d each. The children received a 
gratuity of £6, 3s, 4d which passed in the hands of their 
masters. The costumes of the players and all the stage 
properties were furnished by the Revels' Office. 

Since documents giving adequate information on the 
performance of plays before Elizabeth's reign are still in the 
process of being edited, and since therefore at most, any 
attempt to picture the staging of the early interludes must be 
necessarily incomplete, I pass immediately to the reign of 
Elizabeth, omitting thereby the very interesting Interludes of 
John Heywood produced at court, only pausing to say that 
some of the early interludes require scenic apparatus of the 
simplest; that is, a scaffold upon which to act, although 
when they were performed at court it may be said with 
certainty, judging from the scanty accounts now available, 
that every attempt was made to give them all the magnifi- 
cence in costume, and all the properties which were called 
for within the lines and very meagre stage directions. The 
costumes for the interludes staged in 1516, to cite an item or 
two, amounted to nearly £250. For 1527 is recorded, 
" and after all this was the most goodliest disguising, or 
interlude, made in Latin, the plaiers being so rich and of so 
strange devices that it passeth my capacity to expound." 
(Collier, i, 107). 

In the Revels' Accounts for the year 1567—8 there is some 
interesting material as to the scenery and other mechanical 
contrivances employed in court production. Several plays 
are noted as having been performed, " The sevoenthe of 
Orestes and a Tragedie of the kinge of Scottes, to y e whiche 
belonged diuers howses, for the settinge forthe of the same 
as Stratoes howse, Gobbyns howse, Oresties howse Rome, 
the Pallace of prosperitie Scotlande and a gret Castell on 
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thothere side Likwise ..." (Feuillerat, 119). A play 
entitled Orestes has recently been printed by Alois Brandl 
in his Quetten (460 ff.), but Feuillerat (449) agrees with 
Collier (n, 412) that a production of such low description as 
Orestes could never have been presented at court. However 
that may be, it is nevertheless a play illustrating a certain 
stage of development in the construction of the drama with 
reference to stage machinery. It demands practically a 
balcony stage or what later became a balcony stage ; in this 
play it is a scaffold or an upper stage upon which two of the 
characters walk and it is high enough to be scaled by a 
ladder. During the progress of the action a man is hanged 
upon the ladder and left suspended there for some little 
time. The entry in the Revels' Accounts shows also that 
stage illusion was sought for in the preparing of a painted 
castle for one side of the stage and another set for the other 
side, demonstrating that while illusion was sought for, it 
was rather symbolic than completely realistic as far as 
indicating place was concerned. 

The Revels' Accounts abound in painters' items for houses 
and castles, but only two such items are mentioned for the 
reign of Elizabeth before the Orestes entry in 1567—8. In 
succeeding years, however, they become more and more 
numerous and the amount spent upon painting scenery 
greater and greater. 

But if complete realism in stage illusion, as far as scenery 
was concerned, cannot with absolute certainty be declared to 
have been practised in the production of a play, it can be 
said with assurance that realism the most realistic was 
sought after in the matter of properties. It needs but a 
glance through the various Revels' Accounts to convince one 
of this. In a record for the year 1571-2 the following 
illuminating entry occurs under the heading, 
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"Implementesfor property es such as sundry playes required provided & employed 

by 

Iohn Carow for sundry percells of stuf by him bowghte and provyded for 
the use of this office & for the plaies maskes & showes sett foorth thereof 
by the seide Masters commaundement, videlicet. Sparres, Rafters, boordes, 
punchyns, Nayles, vices, Hookes, Hinges, Horstayles, hobby horses, 
pitchers, paper, Braunches of sylke & other garniture for pageantes, 
fethers, ffagbroches, Tow, Trenchers, gloves black, septers, wheate sheaves, 
Bodyes of men in tymber, Dishes for devells eyes, devices for hell, & hell 
mowthe staves for banners &c, Bowes, bills, daggs, Targettes, swordes, 
daggers, fawchins fierworke, Bosses for bittes, speares, past, glew, 
pacthrede, whipcorde, Holly, Ivy & other greene bowes, bayes & strewing 
erbes & such like Implementes by him employed at the coorte & in thoffice 
to acceptable purposes with cariages & Bewardes by him paid in all. 
Summa — xiiij 11 ij a ij a (Feuillerat, 140). 

Iohn Tryce for mony to him due for Leashes, & Doghookes, 
with staves, & other necessaries : by him provyded for the 
hunters that made the crye after the fox (let loose in the 
hunters Coorte) with theier howndes, homes, and hallowing, in the 

playe of narscisses, which crye was made, of purpose even 
as the woordes then in vtterance, & the parte then played, 
did Bequier, for the whiche the same sir Thomas Benger 
also appointed him to geve certeyne Bewardes the whole 
amounting to Summa — xxj". viij 4 . (Feuillerat, 141). 

Iohn Izarde for mony to him due for his device in coun- 
Thunder & terfeting Thunder & Lightning in the playe of Narscisses 

Lightning being requested therunto by the seide Master of this 

office And for sundry necessaries by him spent therin 

in all xxij s . 

Morris Pickering and William Iening for mony by them 
disbursed for the hier of certeine Armour for the playe of 
Armour parris & Vienna to furnish the triumphe therin and for 

Bewards by them geven to the armorers that attended by 
thappoyntment of the seide Master 51 j a vj a . 

Bryan Dodmer for mony by him disbursed for A Cristall 
sheelde & certaine Bumbaste by him delyvered into thoffice 
& for his expences travell & dilligence in thaffares of this 
office by the speciall appoyntment of the seide Sir Thomas 
Benger lx 8 (Feuillerat, 142). 

Bumbast to make snoballs — v s 6 a (Feuillerat, 174). 
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Iohn Carow 1 for sparres to make frames for the players 

howses ; ix s 6 d . 

Canvas for A monster ; vi j ells 

ij spears for the play of Cariclia 

A tree of holly for the Duttons playe 

other Holly for the forest 

A palmers staf 

A desk for farrantes playe 

An Awlter for theagines . . . (Feuillerat, 175). 

Mistris Dane for Canvas to paynte for howses for the 
The Lynnen players & for other properties as Monsters, greate hollow 

XX 

draper trees & suche other xij ells at xij d the ell xij 11 . 

(Feuillerat, 107). 

To Iohn Rosse for vj branches of flowers made of Aethers — 
Propertymaker. vj a ; fflowers for Garlandes iiij dozen — viij 8 . Long boordes 
for the Stere of a clowde — vj s . Pulleyes for the Clowdes 
and curteynes — iiij* Bote hier to & fro the Coorte — viij 3 
Lynkes to receive the stuf — viij d . Dubble gyrtes to hange 
the soon in the Clowde — xij d for sowing the curtyns & 
setting on the frenge for the same — iij s . Wyer to hang 
the Curtyns — vj d . vyces for the pulleys &c. — iiij s . xlj s . ij d . 
(Feuillerat, 240). 

To Iohn Carow in his lyfe tyme not long before his 
death — vj 11 . And to his wyfe after his deathe in full 
satisfacion for all the wares by him delyvered this yeare 
into the said office or is to be by him the saide Carow his 
executors or admynistrators demawnded for any dett due 
before the third of ffebruary 1574 or not entred in this 
booke — vj u xiiij". iiij d . as which grew by propertyes 
videlicet Monsters, Mountaynes, fforrestes, Beastes, Ser- 
pen tes, Weapons for warr as Gvnnes, dagges, bowes, 
Arowes, Bills, holberdes, borespeares, fawchions daggers, 
Targetts, pollaxes, clubbes, headdes & headpeeces Armor 
The counterfet Mosse, holly, Ivye, Bayes, flowers quarters, 

Propertymaker glew, past, paper, and suche lyke with Nayles hoopes 
horstaifes dishes for devells eyes, heaven, hell, & the 
devell & all the devell I should saie but not all — xij". 
xiiij 3 . 

1 Kecord for 1573 and other years. 
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Although the Revels' Accounts contain many very interest- 
ing items under the heading of Mercers' parcels, an idea of 
the beautiful and expensive materials used for costuming the 
court plays can best be given from one of the numerous 
Warrants for Delivery of Stuff from the Wardrobe of the 
Queen : 

" Item to Sir Thomas Benger knighte Master of our 
maskes Revells and tryumphes for the better furnyture and 
settinge forth of the same these parcells followinge That is 
to saie Of clothe of golde yellowe plaine thirtie Fyve yardes 
and a half Of cloth of golde yellowe with workes ffoure score 
foure yardes & three quarters / Of cloth of gold crimsin 
plaine thirtie two yardes three quarters / Of cloth of Siluer 
plaine ffy vetie yardes half and half quarter / . . . . Of vel- 
uet purple Twentie yardes. ... Of veluet Carnacion twentie 
fyve yardes and three quarters/ .... Of veluet Blewe 
Bard with gold Seaventeen yardes / . . . . Of sateen crimsin 
fouretie foure yardes and a half. ... Of satten chaungeable 
striped fouretie and seaven yardes," (Feuillerat, 187), etc., 
and so the fascinating warrant runs on and on, and as one 
reads one is quite sure that modern extravagant costume 
plays could not excel the magnificence and splendor exhibited 
in the court drama. 

There are one hundred and twenty four plays referred to 
in the Revels Documents for the reign of Elizabeth, some 
by title, others as being given by some company and still 
others simply designated "a play," besides fifty-seven 
masques and three shows. It is probable that there were 
many more because many of the accounts record items with- 
out reference to any particular play. Unfortunately, only a 
very small percentage of plays given at court are extant. 
But among those which have survived are the dramas of 
John Lyly. The Revels' Accounts, it is true, do not mention 
Lyly's name, but there is no doubt about the production of 
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Lyly's plays at court. The actors in all his dramas except 
the Woman in the Moone, which does not specify the com- 
pany, were the St. Paul's boys and the Children of the 
Chapel. Lyly's plays illustrate admirably in their demand 
for a more elastic stage the advance which had been gradu- 
ally made in staging. In all of Lyly's plays a rear stage 
which can be concealed by a curtain is demanded. It is 
needed for Alexander's Castle and Apelles' studio, for 
Vulcan's Forge, for Sapho's chamber, for Sybilla's cave, for 
the Lunary bank and Corsites' castle, for Apollo's shrine, 
and for several other sets as well. An upper or balcony 
stage is demanded, for example, as the station of the several 
planets in the Woman in the Moone. This play also requires 
a trap to represent the hollow vault from which Stesias is to 
surprise his false wife and her lover. Some of the interest- 
ing properties needed for Lyly's plays are the tub for 
Diogenes, a large tree for Love's Metamorphoses, out of 
which a nymph emerges during the progress of the action, 
an aspen tree into which Bagoa is transformed, and a haw- 
thorne into which Gunophilus is turned in the Woman in the 
Moone. Considerable ingenuity must have been possessed 
by the Elizabethan mechanicians of the stage to change 
people into trees and back to nymphs again. " A thick mist 
which Proserpine shall send" or "a showre" sent by 
Venus, are in two instances the friendly cover of restoration 
or transformation. 

It is certain that a curtain was used to divide the rear 
stage from the front stage, just as in the public theaters ; it 
is not so certain, however, that a front curtain was employed, 
although it seems more than probable that such was the case. 
The managing of a front curtain in a Great Hall of a palace 
would not be such an impossible matter as in the public 
theater with its three open sides. The stage carpenters had 
merely to stretch a large wire across the Hall and the thing 
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was done, just as they did for the curtain before the rear 
stage. There are many items for wires stretched across the 
Hall in the Revels' Accounts ; many items for hundreds of 
ells of material for curtains, and dozens upon dozens of 
curtain rings mentioned. The curtains are often provided 
with costly gold fringe and tassels. In no instance, how- 
ever, do the Revels' Accounts give any hint as to what 
specific purpose the curtains were put, whether they were 
used to conceal the rear stage, the balcony stage, or the front, 
or all three. The fact that so many of the scenes of Lyly's 
plays need curtains, suggests the question of whether the 
rear stage always used for the scenes would not have caused 
some of them to be lost both to sight and hearing. And in 
the plays produced at court, where the Halls were loftier 
than any we now know, this would be more of a real prob- 
lem than at first appears. 

The sort of stage needed for the production of a court 
drama of a well developed type can perhaps be best illustra- 
ted by considering in detail one of Lyly's plays. I choose 
the Woman in the Moone, one of Lyly's later plays, for the 
reason that it has many times more stage directions than any 
other play he has left. The reason suggested as to why 
there is such a goodly number of these much desired direc- 
tions is that since it is not explicitly stated to have been 
acted by the Chapel Children or by Paul's, Lyly was not the 
stage manager, and that he therefore wrote out instructions 
he was not in position to give orally (Bond, The Works of 
Lyly, in, 236). 

The scene of the play is laid in Utopia (Bond in, 280). 
The characters are Nature and her hand maids, the seven 
Planets, Utopian shepherds, four in number, Cupid and 
Joculus, and Pandora, the Woman. Nature, petitioned by 
the shepherds, creates for them a woman. The treachery of 
Pandora and jealousy of Stesias, who is her chosen husband, 
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are the cause of all the complication in the play. The first 
stage direction of interest to us is that in which Nature bids 
her maidens, Discord and Concord, to disclose her work. 
The instruction reads : " they draw the curtains from before 
Nature's shop, where stands an Image clad, and some 
unclad, they bring forth the clothed image" (Bond, in, 243). 
This image turns out to be Pandora. 

Then the seven Planets enter and speak jealously about 
this new creation of Nature. Saturn is the first among them 
to have his turn to influence her. The stage direction reads 
" He ascends." Later, when under his influence, Pandora 
has done all sorts of ungracious things, the direction runs, 
" Saturne descendeth on the stage " (Bond, in, 248). 

In the next act, Jupiter occupies the high place, which is 
without doubt a balcony stage. When Jupiter who has been 
holding converse with Pandora below, disappears quickly, — 
he dare not stay longer because Juno has discovered his 
whereabouts — Pandora asks, " And art thou clouded up ? " 
suggesting that some device was used for making a mist in 
the balcony to cover the exit of Jupiter, or perhaps curtains 
were merely drawn before the balcony and the audience were 
left to imagine the mist. 

The real complication of the plot begins when Venus is in 
the ascendant, both metaphorically and literally. Guno- 
philus, the servant of Pandora, plots to betray her to her 
husband. Stesias asks where he may hide himself in order to 
witness the banquet which Pandora has provided for her 
numerous lovers. Gunophilus answers, " O, in this cave, 
for over this they'll sit." Gunophilus promises to make a 
sign to him if anything interesting occurs at the banquet. 
Stesias descends, threatening that if he hears the sign 

" And as a strange winde bursting from the earth, 
So will I rise out of this hollow vault, 
Making the woods shake with my furious wordes." 
2 
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As the banquet progresses, Stesias gives much evidence 
that he is extremely uneasy in his cave, for the trap rises 
slightly more than once. Meanwhile the banquet goes on. 
Gunophilus brings the dishes and food from the back, show- 
ing that in this instance, the trap is in front. The second 
act ends with the dramatic appearance of Stesias from the 
trap, but Gunophilus helps to exonerate Pandora. 

In the fourth act, the shepherds discover that they all 
have been duped by Pandora. They straightway tell Stesias, 
but when he confronts his perfidious wife she manages to 
clear herself again, and at the same time plans a dexterous 
revenge on all three of her lovers. She makes appointments 
with each one in turn to meet her in the evening at different 
places. Night falls. Stesias enters in woman's apparel and 
the three swains immediately take Stesias to be Pandora 
herself. There is a transfer of scene which must be imag- 
ined in this play, for the moment after the scene is in the 
grove, Stesias comes in saying : " This is Enipeus bank, 
here should she be." 

The only point of interest in Act V for the subject under 
consideration, is that Nature turns Gunophilus into a haw- 
thorne because he has not been a model servant. Nature 
says: 

" Vanish into a Haythorne as thou standest, 
Neare shalt thou wait upon Pandora more." 

Stesias is commanded to follow Pandora who is set in the 
moon. He cannot revenge himself upon Pandora, but he 
can upon the hawthorn e. He says : 

" Then to revenge me of Gunophilus 
He rend this hawthorne with my furious hands, 
And heare this bush ; if eare she looks but back, 
He scratch her face that was so false to me." 

How the transformation of Gunophilus into the tree was 
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managed is a question of interest. In the Revels' Accounts 
several items of hollow trees are recorded among the proper- 
ties. Perhaps one of the convenient mists hid the exit into 
the tree, or simpler still, the tree might have had an open 
back, invisible to the audience. 

There are some interesting questions which immediately 
occur to the student of the court drama and they are 
questions which unfortunately, from the present state of our 
knowledge can be answered in most cases only by conjecture. 
Was there a front curtain used to discover scenes in the 
staging of the court drama ? If so, were there then three 
sets of curtains ? Was the scenery used movable ; in other 
words, did the production of the play involve sets which 
could be removed between acts or scenes ? " There is no 
manner of doubt about the use of scenery in itself. The 
Revels' Accounts contain numberless painters' items and 
references to castles, towns, cities, battlements, pictures, etc. 
And further, I think there is good evidence to prove that 
this scenery was painted in perspective. In a document 
quoted above, concerning the duties of the Revels' Office 
occur these words, " The Connynge of the office resteth in 
skill of device, in understandinge of historyes, in iudgement 
of comedies, tragedyes and shewes, in sight of perspective 
and architecture, some smack of geometrye and other things 
wherefore the best helpe -is to make good choyce of connynge 
artificers severally according to their best qualitie, and for 
one man to allowe of an other mans invencion as it is 
worthie ..." (Feuillerat, 11, 12). 

Two views may be taken of the situation, but first let us 
look at the facts. The Revels' Accounts give the clearest 
evidence that curtains were used, as do also some of the 
plays ; that scenes were painted, most likely in perspective ; 
that elaborate and realistic properties of almost every con- 
ceivable description were provided ; that rich costuming was 
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the practice from the earliest times ; that very often extrav- 
agant sums were expended in the production of court 
entertainments ; and that Elizabeth thought so much of this 
department of her Household that she from time to time 
granted special commissions to her Masters of the Eevels 
which would enable them effectively to carry on their office. 
It may with no little color of truth be contended that a 
people who could write such plays as were staged in Eliza- 
bethan times, who had such vast sums to draw upon as the 
court coffers provided, who were, it must be believed, very 
clever workmen, who understood the art of building, deco- 
rating and painting, who knew very well how to make a 
room artistic, would know how to produce perfect stage 
illusion, and would use their ingenious wits to this purpose, 
not only by the aid of a front curtain disclosing the scenes, 
but by movable, perspective scenery as well. They could 
hang a sun in a cloud by means of pulleys ; could they then 
not move a castle and quickly put a country house in its 
place ? 

The other view which may be taken is this : the Revels' 
Accounts afford, it is true, the clearest evidence that scenery 
was used in conjunction with curtains, but evidence is quite 
lacking to show to what use the latter were put, or that the 
stage could be set in the modern way by movable scenery. 
Creizenach (3, 571 ff.), is of the opinion that the "howses 
aptly paynted " mentioned in the Records were immovable 
when once set. A palace supposed to be miles away was 
placed on one side of the stage, while a country dwelling or 
city was placed on the other; the spectator was left to 
imagine the distance between them. And since he could 
imagine one or the other of these sets away, he could also 
imagine away if necessary both sets, if the location suddenly 
demanded a woodland spot which was perhaps indicated by 
a tree standing on the stage the whole time. This state 
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of things did not strike the spectator as incongruous. The 
stage pictured to him was not real, but symbolic. Such 
realistic illusion as was obtained resulted from the use of 
very realistic properties. The spectator of plays was accus- 
tomed to this sort of imperfect illusion and incongruous 
setting from very early times ; therefore he was not dis- 
turbed by it. That illusion was not perfectly observed can 
be proved by the use of Diogenes' tub in Alexander and 
Campaspe alone, not to mention others of Lyly's plays 
which afford evidences of the same kind. Bond supposes 
the tub thrust on and off as needed, its presence on the stage 
pointing to a transfer to the market place or street. If the 
old stage traditions are adhered to, — and history shows that 
stage customs have a way of living on and on and that 
people are very conservative about customs, — the tub most 
probably stayed on the stage all the time ; when the action 
did not demand its use the good people who looked at the 
production of the court play simply did not see it ; their 
imaginations were equal to this task. Of course, some of 
the stage property were no doubt moved ; there would be no 
reason why they should not be. The rear stage with its 
curtains, and the balcony perhaps, always provided a 
friendly cover for changing the scenes and the properties. 
But the point is that the Elizabethan spectator would not 
be in the least disturbed by having a bed chamber scene on 
the rear stage, while the front stage might be set with a 
castle on one side, a country house supposed to be a long 
distance away on the other, and a tree in the center or off at 
one side, pending the moment when a scene was to be located 
in a grove, the tree being symbolic of the grove. 

What we have to base our idea of the staging of the court 
drama upon is simply this : evidence, and plenty of it, that 
curtains were used somewhere on the stage; evidence of a 
front, back, and balcony stage, with the additional elasticity 
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afforded by a trap ; evidence in the Revels' Accounts of an 
abundant use of realistic properties and rich costumes ; in 
short, a stage conforming in its broad ontlines to that of the 
public theaters, but richer in its furnishings and costumes 
and more realistic in its more numerous properties, because 
the king's treasury stood behind its business manager. But 
until, in some manuscript not yet given to the world, is 
found a detailed description or a careful picture, absolutely 
authentic of the stage as erected in great Halls of Palaces, 
and until evidence is really adduced that curtains hung in 
front and that scenes could be and were shifted for every 
scene and act, the weight of the evidence will be with those 
who hold to the theory of incongruous staging, inharmonious 
as that may seem to modern pampered eyes and imagination. 
Such a theory, besides, accords with historical custom* and 
development. 

Anna Augusta Helmholtz-Phelan. 



